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with the United States after the War of Independence, and
with the Dominion, the Commonwealth, and the Union of
British South Africa, the British Empire has already
reached a stage of development at which its component
parts consist of communities with most of the attributes
of distinct nations. The most keen-sighted of imperialists
now recognize that what is necessary is a federation of
nations, not of provinces. In this state of things past
precedents count for very little; and a new form of
Constitution must needs be evolved to meet a condition of
affairs wholly new. A consensus of opinion seems to regard
the Imperial Conference as the point of departure, from
which may be evolved a more systematic organization of
the Empire,1 But the British Empire of which Lord
Salisbury spoke has not yet risen from the sea, and the
consideration of its probable form still belongs to the field
of speculation and theory. Meanwhile all that we can say
with regard to the precedents of the past is that if they
teach no practical lesson, at least they are of excellent omen
as showing the spirit and the temper in which the problem
should be approached.
1 These words are left as they were written more than thirteen years ago;
but it must be confessed that after the expectations raised by the successful
experiences of a time of war, Hhe systematic organization' of the British
Commonwealth of Nations seems as far from realization as it was in 1911.